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The potential force for the mutual enrichment of the 
arts on the lives of older people was investigated by an advisory 
committee representing the John F. Kennedy Center for Performing Arts 
and The National Council on the Aging. .This prospectus, a report of 
the committee findings, includes a review of a representative 
spectrum of cultural programs being conducted for and by older people 
and suggests a number of new and innovative activities designed to 
encourage active involvement of older Americans in the arts. .Social 
values of the arts to the aged are identified. . It is concluded that 
the establishment of artistic programs which take into account etijnic 
differences, economic, limitations, health impairments, and 
educational levels will enable the aged to become resources for 
enrichment rather than problems for the country. . (SHM) 
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"The engineers and the scientists can take us to the nnoon, but 
we need the poet and the painter to take us to the heights of 
understanding and perception. Doctors are enabling us to live 
longer and healthier lives, but we need the musician and the 
dancer and the filmnnaker to bring nneaning and beauty to our 
lives. Unless we have brought the quality of life to all we have 
not met our responsibilities to all our people." 

President Richard M. Nixon 
Address to the 'Associated Councils 
of the Arts. May 26, 1971 
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The conliiuiing conlribution of older people to the 
arts is obvious in the timeless Inlenls of such artists as 
Pablo Picasso, Helen Hayes/ Marc Chagall, Pablo 
Casals, Georgia O'Keeffe and Artur Rubinstein. While 
these artists are geniuses, there are countless other 
older people who possess artistic abilities which find 
little opportunity for expression. They have the poten- 
tial to provide new audiences, participants and volun- 
teers in the various fields of the arts. Until recently, 
this potential force for the mutual enridinjent of the 
arts and the lives of older people has been virtually 
untapped. 

A chance for a lasting and meaningful relationship 
between the arts and the elderly became a very real 
possibility in the summer of 1971 when major organi- 
zational spokesmen of the lohn F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts and the National Council on the 
Aging formed a distinguished advisory committee to 
explore past and current efforts in this area, and to 
break new ground for a cultural commitment for the 
future. 

The prospectus that follows — "Older Americans 
and the Arts: A Human Equation" — is a distillation of 
the committee's findings. It reviews a representative 
spectrum of cultural programs being conducted for 
and by older people and suggests a number of new 
and innovative activities. Hopefully the Prospectus 
will serve as a catalyst to spark programs that can 
bring the elderly into a stimulating environment of 
creativity and intercomriunication, thus enriching 
their lives. 

Our basic assumption is that there is an aspect 
of creativity in all people and that many elderly in- 
dividuals are free to draw this talent out of'its dormant, 
stale, and to use it as a tool for self-fulfillment, an - 
engrossing interest and challenge, and perhaps in some 
cases, as a means to significant artistic achievement. 

Both the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
and the National Council on the Aging will endeavor 
to work with interested groups to bring this about. 
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"Tve always hoard that solitary confinamcni 
is the worst form of punishment. Now Vva 
seen what thai means/' 

Testimony from a Community 
Action worker before the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Aging, 
September 9, 1969 

Solitary confinement is 'correctly regarded as a 
harsh punishment to be imposed only under excep- 
tional circumstances. However, to the witness whose 
words appear above, solitary confinement refers, not 
to a penalty imposed within a prison, but to a way 
of life which has become all too common among older 
Americans. This bitter fate is not limited to rural 
America, where distances between neighbors and 
services may be great, but also to our cities and to the 
"Elm Streets" or "Ridgecrest Lanes" of supposedly 
comfortable suburbs. ^ 

The fact is that on the eve of our nation's bicen- 
tennial birthday, we are becoming increasingly segre- 
gated by age and in the process we are displaying 
symptoms of a far more pernicious condition — the 
threatened obsolescence of man. This gloomy diagno- 
sis has been confirmed by numerous specialists in the 
field, including Jack Weinberg, M.D., Clinical Director 
of the Illinois Sfate Psychiatric Institute, who tells us 
that ours is a society in which the aged are looked 
upon as a group without a future.^ 



Historically Ihn a^od hiivii had low soc;ial visibil- 
ity, niul ihiuv isohitinn r(isiiUs pnrlially from nn un- 
witting omission of thnm from thn mninstiMKiin of 
comnuinity lifn. But visibility is no longnr a kny prol)- 
lem as vvilnnssod by [he fact that in shr.v.v numbers 
.'done thn older population increnscMl faster d'M-ing thi: 
TiO's tlian did the under-Of) population. In 1900, there 
were Ihree milHon Americans over Gf), as eomparcul to 
20 million in the 1970's. Nov/ every tenth American is 
05 -|-, with 42 stales having shown an in ereasn in the 
percentage of their 05+ popuhition since 1950.'^ Geri- 
atricians and futurists indicate thai medical science" 
will soon exiond man's hfe beyond the present exptu:- 
tancy age of 70.2. 

Professor Robert Morris. of Brandeis University 
has made these predictions for the year 2r00: 

1, The U. S. popuhilion will be about 310 milhon 
and approximately 30 million Americans will 
be 05 + . 

2, Women con expect to b*ve to an averag() ago of 
00. 

3. Av(M'a(3e age for retirement may bv reduced io 
GO (or earlier — in some instances retirement 
has already been lowered to 55]. 

4. For the average American, about 20 years or 
one fourth of his life will become "free time." 

It is not surprising that the aged m(MTiber.s of our 
society demonstrate a greater individuality and hetero- 
geneity than any other population group. They havo 
all accumulated numerous, diverse experiences in the 
course of their long lifetimes. They have all spent 
many years forming their own distinct life styles and 
attitudes. Together, they span the full educational and 
economic spectrum. Yet it is tragic that many of them 
are poor or becoming poor as they grow older. 

Our mission, however, should be to not only an- 
swer the aged's need for essential income and services, 
but to also find ways to make their lives more mean- 
ingful and personally gratifying. The challenge lies in 
recognizing the great diversity among the aged,- and 
then tailoring special programs to the special needs of 
the diverse groups: 

• the 5 percent + of older Americans who are 
housebound or institutionalized in hospitals, homes 
for the aged, and nursing homes. 

• a second group of individuals in the middle 
socioeconomic bracket who, because of reduced in- 
come or physical frailty or both, are not participating 
in the arts as they once did. 

• a substantially larger group of older adults who 
had neither the time, or the money, or the inclination 



for Iho (iris in' I heir mid (I In ynars, but who now hav(j 
Ihn oppoiiunily to be inlrodunncl to a new dimnnsion 
in life, 

RoIevanc:i? in all cascis is Ihd kciyslonn of suncoss- 
Tul programming, 

INTENT OF THE PROSPECTUS 

For snvdral months n distinguished oommiltnn 
rcjpresenting the [ohn i\ Kenntidy Center for the Per- 
formijig Arts and The National Council on the Aging 
(NCOA] has gathered information about existing pro- 
grams in the arts which involve older Americans. The 
availabki data show that n disproportionate number of 
older persons arc excluded from active participation 
in the arts, and that they view the arts as an unap- 
proachable stranger. Roth the arts and the aged are the 
poorer because of this situation. 

The John F. Kennedy Center, our national cultural 
center, is mandated by law to be a catalyst for the arts, 
and, in its national scope, to promote the arts at all lev- 
els and among all segments of the population through- 
out the United Stales. •'^ The Center has started to meet 
its national responsibiHties to the young through such 
activities as the nationwide American College Jazz 
Festival and American College Theatre Festival. Its 
interest in developing special programs for the aging — • 
a group singled out by Congress for special attention — 
is another step toward achieving the overall objective. 

In its 20-year history, The National Council on the 
Aging has earned its reputation as the leading national 
voluntary organization in the field of aging by getting 
together — as members and consultants — the nation's 
most prominent professional and lay experts on the 
subject. Through several nationwide programs, NCOA 
has worked extensively with other voluntary and pub- 
lic agencies to facilitate the full utilization by the age'd 
of existing services, and to generate new services and 
delivery patterns. 

The Council believes that the arts can add signifi- 
cantly to the lives of aging people and, in a very mean- 
ingful and satisfying manner, help fill a vacuum which 
exists in their lives. Each year more than a million 
Americans retire. Most of them face serious adjust- 
ment problems. In addition to problems resulting from 
reduced incomes, they must find something to do with 
their time, and new ways to channel their abilities. The 
national program and aspirations of NCOA are direct- 
ed toward enriching the quality of life of older people 
as well as providing the basic ingredients necessary 
for their survival 



The intent of this Prospectus is to encourage active 
involvement of older Americans in the arts by setting 
forth sketches of some programs already in existence 
and suggesting others that could be applicable. 

THE NEW LEISURE 

Today's older Americans are a pioneer generation, 
the first group in our history to experience an abun- 
dant measure of free, unscheduled time. In the envi- 
ronment of this new leisure, which is a product of 
technology and increased longevity,' the aging have 
suffered intensely from indifference toward their un- 
tapped creative powers. As Jung once said, "Man can- 
not stand a meaningless life." Yet in the light of our 
experience, we know that meaningful life among the 
aging will be possible only if the new leisure is har- 
nessed as a positive force. 

Sociologist Gordon F. Streib tells us that the ex- 
pressive role — encompassing social, cultural, creative, 
religious, and recreational activities — is one of the 
most important roles in retirement. 

Sociologist Max Kaplan lauds what he feels is a 
virtual revolution in the area of gerontology as we be- 
f In, at long last, to recognize the assets of older people 
rather than their medical or economic deficiencies, 

A recent Gallup Poll noted that although about 
60% of the 27 million Americans o^^er 60 are physically 
in good enough shape to do almost anything they want, 
approximately 10 million of them cive not working. 
Gallup's Poll further reveals that about the same num- 
ber are willing to volunteer in some community action, 
but are rarely called upon to do so. ^> 

Older adults are younger physically and better 
educated than ever. They retire earlier with better pen- 
sions, and live longer and healthier lives. They want 
the option to participate in meaningful activities. If 
their inherent desire for creative activity is properly 
stimulated, they can substantially aid the arts, and the 
arts can enrich them. This relationship would be a nat- 
ural symbiosis of needs and resources. 



"Art IS iba ullimuln c?xpro.ssion of ibe creative forces in 
tha human personality — the we//-spnng of our being 
/rom cbildbaod and tbrougbout life," 

Frances Bosworth, "The Arts in 
Naigbborbood Life." Paper pre- 
sented at the "Conference on tbe 
Role of the Arts in Meeting the 
Social and Educational Needs 
of the Disadvantaged." 
Gcithershurg, Maryland 
Novemher 15-19, 1966, 

Through the arts man has mirrored his times and, 
in instances of prophetic visions, unveiled his future. 
The arts are a universal language which uniquely ex- 
press the very essence of life and its meaning. When 
used wisely, they can build a bridge to isolated people 
and fulfill a spiritual need tantamount to basic physical 
needs. 

We witness the growth of community arts coun- 
cils, arts workshops, neighborhood arts festivals, 
neighborhood arts centers, and cultural programs 
sponsored by recreation departments as testimony to 
the fact that there is creative instinct in everyone and 
that more and more people wish to participate in the 
creative process. 

Many of the social values of the arts were identi- 
fied by conferees attending The Conference on the Role 
of the Arts in Meeting the Social and Educational 
Needs of the Disadvnntaged, held November 15-19, 
1966, in Gaithersburg, Maryland. From these findings 
we can conclude that the arts would be particularly 
useful in helping the aged to: 

Proceed through life continuously experiencing a sense 
of accomplishment and resultant self-esteem. The 
statement in the Conference report — ''I am Somebody" 
— applies to youth. The older person would say — 'T am 
still Somebody." 

Aid in developing an appreciation for a wide range of 
sensory, intellectual, emotional and aesthetic experi- 
ences. 

Teach one how to cope with hostile environments by 
means of new understanding, attitudes and skills. 

Improve the general mental and emotional health by 
providing the tools for greater individual personality 
growth. 



• Aid in (islnl)Iishin^ vnrious now kinds of muliinlly 
slimulnting social rolnlionfihips. 

• Tonch.onc to rnlnlo morc^ onsily nnd rcnvnrdin^ly with 
members of olhor groups, llnis fosliMlng mor(i prcjduc- 
tivfi and Inimann sociodos, 

• Prosnnl possibililies for conslniclivn social aclion. 

A civili/.ed soci(]ly is mandalod to mcuil ihn basic 
human nnnds of its aging ciliznns. Tbo dmc has now 
come lo supph^mcnl miMV. survival willi programs thai 
enrich Iho quaiily of life. A national effort must b(^ 
made lo slimulale new social uses of Ihe arls in an 
effort lo protect and enrich the quality of life for older 
Americans. This same effort must recognize that older 
Americans have skills and expertise that can benefd 
the arts. The older professional artists and artisans 
possessing talents in many art forms can hv. tapped lo 
share these talents with their commujiities. 



Fxct'T'iples of ^■■'resei'Ti 'Vogu::irri.s 
Involving ^ ^'^ider r--eople 



THE SENIOR CENTER 

Snnior CtinUirs hnvo Iradilionnlly provided rdcrd- 
nlionnl cind ddunnlionnl outhUs for older persons. Morn 
imporlnnlly, nnnlors hnvo hc.v.n idenlifind ns Iho placns 
that bring oldnr pnopio lognlhfir, thai onablo them to 
build bridges back to the eomnuinily. The center rec- 
ognizes in older persons both their strengths and their 
needs — physically, emotionally, and culturally. 

During the past two decades well over 2,500 Sen- 
ior Centers and an untold number of Golden Age Clubs 
have been developed. Through previous programs arid 
the National Institute of Senior Centers, NCOA has 
provided leadership, coordination and guidance to the 
growing senior center movement. 

In this context, arts and older people are not a new 
combination. A wide variety of programs in the arts 
have been devxiloped under senior center program- 
ming, clearly indicating that nearly everyone involved 
is seeking some means of expression. 

Most center programs in the arts were initiated 
before The National Endowment For the Arts and a 
strong arts council movement evolved. The range of 
program material covers everything from driftwood 
sculpture, a hillbilly combo and talent shows to juried 
art shows and performing senior musicians, orchestras 
and ensembles. Clearly the time has come when more 
artistic assistance is needed and should be made avail- 
able on a national, regional and local level. 

Commissioner John Martin has said . . . "Senior 
Centers may come to hold a place in the older person's 
life equivalent to the central role now played by school 
in the lives of children." Certainly the assistance of the 
artistic commuuily can make this a reality in a cultural 
sense. 
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Program Examples: An Illustrative Summary 

The previous attempts to establish artistic pro- 
grams for the elderly have been sporadic and diffused. 
The following is a sampling of well-meaning efforts 
that have achieved varying degrees of success. 

Since 1949, Little House, in Menio Park, California, has 

served as a pioneer example of a multi-purpose senior 
center. The arts are reflected in its extensive program, 
yet with each annual report we read of more demands 

for arts services. 15 



The most recent cultural venture is a drama pro- 
gram which emerged this year. The Little House Play- 
ers have been organized and joined by five Little House 
musicians who formed a theatre ''pit" orchestra. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of several "blackouts" or short 
skits, the players have just produced their first full- 
length play. 

In addition, the Center has made rehearsal facil- 
ities available to a number of bands composed of sen- 
ior musicians. 



The Marshall Street Center in San Antonio, Texas, is 

nowslarlinga nfivv aclivily called "Curiain Call." Each 
monlh senior c:onler members will have the opportu- 
nity lo enjoy the performing arts al differenl locations 
around the cily. The Marshall Slreet bus will provide 
transportation. 

The Five Towns Senior Center in Woodmere, New 
York, lists on a recent calendar of monthly events: folk 
dancing, choral singing, a film, "The World of Andrew 
Wyeth," a musical program, crafts and sculpture. 

The Senior Center of Richmond, Virginia, has a band 
and singers who perform throughout the Richmond 
area. 

In March 1972, The Los Angeles Council of Music and 
Arts for Senior Citizens, sponsored the seventh annual 
concert of the Mayor's Senior Citizens Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Senior Musicians Association of Local 802, Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, announced the seventh 
public performance of The Senior Concert Orchestra 
of New York. The performance in Carnegie Hall on 
May 14, 1972, was made possible by the support of The 
New York State Council on the Arts, with a grant from 
The Music Performance Trust Fund (Kenneth Raine, 
Trustee] and with a matching grant from Beneficial 
Finance Corporation. 

Since 1942, in Seattle, Washington, weekly rehearsals 
have been conducted by the Seattle Senior Musicians 
Orchestra, Inc., under the sponsorship of the Musi- 
cians Association of Seattle, Local 76. 

White House Conference on Aging, 1971 — 
National Portrait Contest 

A portrait contest, sponsored by the White House 
Conference on Aging, was devised to stimulate interest 
in the Conference and to involve older Americans 
through an art form. 

The overall objective of the contest was to show 
that older people could be very involved in the creative 
process and that they would support an outlet for their 
talents. The contest's goal was to collect and choose an 
original portrait of an aged subject to be used as the 
cover of the program of the 1971 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. The individual states [more than half 
of which participated) initiated the contest and accept- 
ed entries from residents of the state who were 65 
years of age prior to December 31, 1970. All appropri- 
ate media were accepted: oil, acrylic, pencil, charcoal, 



crayon, etching, or lithography and wrtg judgnd on 
message as well as on technique. 

Those entries which won the .stiite contests wore 
then submitted for final judging to the Conference 
Chairman. A nationally known panel was appointed to 
judge the entries. Charles Parkhurst, Assistant Direc- 
tor for the National Gallery of Art; Marvin S. Sadik, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, and Joshua 
C. Taylor, Director of the National Collection of Fine 
Arts choso "Patriarch of [hv. Mountain", submitted by 
Bernard C. Bronder, 73, of Mountain Home, Arkansas. 

Mr. Bronder, in addition to the honor and public- 
ity, received an expense-paid trip to the White House 
Conference. The^ winning state entries were hung in 
the Conference document room for the pleasure of the 
delegates and observers to the Conference. 

• Creative Drama Workshop, Atlanta, Georgia: In 1971, 
the Georgia State Commission on Aging awarded a 
small grant under Title III of the Older Americans Act 
to The Georgia Gerontology Society of Atlanta, to en- 
able a professional drama teacher to form a Creative 
Drama Workshop for the Aging. The 12 participants 
ranged in ago from 60 to 80 and represented a racial 
and ethnic mixture of both sexes. This project received 
full encouragement from the Georgia Arts Council. 

While public service announcements of the proj- 
ect were made on radio, television and in the news- 
papers, personal outreach techniques proved to be the 
most successful recruitment method. The director con- 
tacted nursing homes, as well as senior citizen centers 
and groups and then personally interviewed the poten- 
tial members of the workshop. 

Over a period of three months, the workshop held 
two three-hour sessions a week in private space do- 
nated by a neighborhood library. The first sessions 
were get-acquainted exercises initiated by the director, 
which led in turn to spontaneous exercises on the part 
ol the members. At no time was there force-feeding of 
lines. In fact, the director was gratified that several of 
the members who could not read or write did not feel 
threatened by the lack of a formal script within this 
drama format. 

The group formulated a drama entitled "Yester- 
day's Children," which expressed concerns about the 
problems the aging face: health, recreation, income, as 
well as the many unfulfilled promises to the aged in 
the realm of public planning. 

The workshop group remained together as a cohe- 
sive drama company, planning, and giving perform- 
ances before a variety of audiences — twelve composed 



of both the aging and Iho young, nil composcicl of both 
professional and non-profcissional porsons. 

The group experioncti bGnefiled both tho cast 
mcombers nnd tho community by akirling citizens — 
through a performing nrl — to what could be thoir 
future, loo. 

A project evaluation report states: "The play was 
ci group presentation and the crea/ive phase was pre- 
served, hence the sense of a structured presentation 
was not obvious either in memorized lines or content 
selection. The group made a theatrical statement of 
their own." 



• Teacher Training for the Elderly: The Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art, in Baltimore, is a non-profit private 
institution of higher learning, accredited by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
During the fall of 19(38, the college initiated three se- 
mesters of courses called 'Teacher Training for the 
Elderly." The program was funded by a Title III grant 
of the Older Americans Act, awarded to the college 
through the Maryland Stale Commission on Aging. 

The specific objectives of the courses were to train 
people over 60 in arts and crafts, so that they might 
return to the community to teach these new skills, as 
volunteers or paid staff, to other senior citizens in 
neighborhood centers, golden age clubs and nursing 
homes. A parallel course was offered to younger citi- 
zens, volunteers, and staff already working in arts and 
crafts programs for the aged. 

The participants in both sections of the program 
were recruited by The Bureau of Recreation's Senior 
Citizens Program, and The Metropolitan Senior Citi- 
zens Center [pilot project for the Waxter Center] in 
Baltimore. The cooperating institutions provided train- 
ing and orientation sessions for both the students and 
the Institute's instructors in an effort to articulate some 
of the myths and misconceptions held about the elder- 
ly. Experts from the field of aging and older people 
themselves helped determine the content of the cours- 
es. The project was a dministered by a co-chairman of 
the Art Teacher Education Department of the Mary- 
land Institute and the instructors were upper-class art 
education majors who had expressed an interest in 
working with the aged. 

The grant expired at the end of the first year but 
the project was considered so worthwhile by the col- 
lege that it was continued. The art education majors 
found that their preconceived notions of the aged were 
' dispelled in the face of the older students' enthusiasm. 

Conversely, the senior citizens were intrigued and 19 
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slimulalecl by IhcMr conlanl vvilh Iho young instructors 
and the olher sludnnls al lh() coUeign; Ihny Inarnod now 
skills, nol only from Ihn inslruclors bul from each 
othnr, and particularly intcM'nsted and talnntnd students 
enrolled in an additional advanced course. The newest 
thrust of the program has been to recruit students — 
patients as well as staff — from nursing homes. The 
knowledge that the staff gains will be advantageously 
used in nursing homes to involve patients in creative 
activities. 

The program has great value in opening a new field 
of interest for art education majors. As medical science 
extends man's life span, there will be more need for 
qualified professional artist-teachers who can relate to 
an aging population. The program development at the 
Maryland Institute College of Art is a step in that 
direction. 

• A Program Reaching Geriatric Patients and Lonely « 
Older People Residing in Single Rooms in Hotels and 
Apartments. 

Hospital Audiences, Inc., of New York City (HAI), 
is a non-profit organization which, since January 1969, 
has seen to it that more than 110,000 institutionalized 
persons have had a chance to attend theatrical and cul- 
tural events. HAI has reached thousands more with a 
series of entertainments staged at the participating in- 
stitutions. 

HAI is the brainchild of a former pianist who, 
when playing concerts in hospitals, was impressed 
with the responsiveness of the audiences. He felt that 
the shut-ins, .shut-outs and cast-offs of this world had 
a basic need, if not a human right, to aesthetic experi- 
ences. 

The organization maintains a telephone network 
among theatrical producers around the city. When a 
show has some unsold tickets, they are frequently do- 
nated to HAI which then checks out its list of over 500 
health and rehabilitative facilities for potential thea- 
tre-goers and arranges to have them escorted to the 
theatres. 

HAI is supported by private donations, and some 
federal, state and city funding. Its success is evident 
in the way it is growing, and where — out-of-state chap- 
ters are forming in such far-away places as Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and Long Beach, California. 

• Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald and Brother Jonathan, 
O.S.F., describe The Everyman Project as basically a 
way of bringingtogether young people with older peo- 
ple. The plan uses the dynamics of the theatre to help 
develop a sense of mutual concern. 



Thn pinn in its first singes is rather simple. Bring 
Ingeiher about twenty young people (high school and 
college age) with about twenty people over sixty-five. 
Create a theatre workshop utilizing simple exercises 
(both physical and psychological] to create an ensem- 
ble (this technique has already been developed quite 
successfully in the Everyman Street Theatre]. 

The project's vehicle will be an updated, person- 
alized version of King Lear, not so much as Shake- 
speare wrote it but rather as a sensitive interpretation 
of the underlying psychology and theatrical power of 
the piece. In a sense, it will be a study of the basic 
issues which often result in a young-old relationship. 
Utilizing the spontaneity and physical prowess of the 
young with the maturity and wisdom of the older peo- 
ple, it will attempt to study that relationship and find, 
through the creative resources of those involved, ways 
to make for mutual understanding and feeling. In the 
process it will strive to ci'eate an energetic nnd engag- 
ing theatrical ensemble. 

The work patterns will be as follows: "Exercises" 
and improvisational work to develop spontaneity and 
freedom of expression; discussions and group evalua- 
tion oi individual performances to gain a perspective 
of (he work. All of the work will be documented 
through television tapes so that the class may see and 
study what has been accomplished. When the period 
of work is over, the tapuig will be edited into a docu- 
mentary to be studied during the second phase of the 
project. (It is hoped that the taping will reveal the 
value of creative discovery and, following wide distri- 
bution, will act as a catalyst for other theatre groups 
throughout the country.] 

The studio class will last for about eight weeks, 
meeting each day for about three or four hours. Tech- 
nicians, under the supervision of media consultants, 
will be drawn from the group. The actors, directors, 
and stage hands will also be drawn from the group so 
that every aspect of the work will be handled by the 
participants. 

Guided by the underlying principle that all people 
are fundamentally creative and grow through activity, 
careful initial screening should ensure that the studio 
group will be a combination of many different kinds 
people, not just those interested in the arts. * 

Since the project is dedicated to the best possible 
artistic creation, it is very important that it be operated 
as professionally as possible, so that the final result 
will be as arresting as the learning process. 

If the work proves valid, it can be opened to 



vvhomovnr vvishos to join and [ha cniuujpl will find its 
own natural boundarios. 

Tho Now York Slalo School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, CornuII Urivorsily, Division of Extension 
and Public Service has published a comprGhensivci 
handbook, Exploring the Arls, Handbook for Trnde 
Union Progrem Plrjnnor,s. 

The handbook grew out of an experimcMital pro- 
gram for retirees ealhui Labor Exp/or(\s tho Arfs, begun 
in the fall of 1906 by The N4elropolitan Center of The 
New York Stale School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, together with several New York City unions. 
(Local 109, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca; Local 1199, Hospital and Drug Employees Union; 
District 05, Retail, Wholesale and Department Ston: 
Union.] 

Classroom work was combined with field trips to 
concerts, art galleries, plays and operettas, and the 
United Nations, in an effort to introduce union mem- 
bers to a variety of New York's cultural offerings as 
well as to the excitement of discovering and exploring 
the city and making it their own. The aim of the pro- 
gram was not only to reach new audiences through 
nieaninglul programming, but to develop an audience 
that would be stimulated to seek for itself. 

A grant from the, New York State Council on th() 
Arts made possible the production of the handbook 
and it is recommended as a valuable resource manual 
for other groups working with older adults. 

Arts for Idaho's Senior Citizens; a Pilot Project: The 

Office of Special Projects, Boise State College, has re- 
ceived a pilot project grant from the Idaho Commission 
on Arts and Humanities to cooperate with the Idaho 
Office on Aging in providing a comprehensive cultural 
program to Senior Citizens in the Treasure Valley area. 
Boise State College matched the funds with in-kind 
services. 

The three-month old program reaches a popula- 
tion of 100,000, a large portion of which includes re- 
tired people. The various specific programs, which 
must be requested by senior citizen groups, will be 
arranged with performing artists by the Office of Spe- 
cial Projects, Boise State College. 

Since a minimum of funds are available for per- 
former fees and travel, the selection of artists will be 
necessarily restricted to the fields of music, art, sculp- 
ture, drama, poetry, literature, dance and photography. 

In addition to providing cultural presentations to 
the elderly, these programs will provide opportunities 
for practicing artists (professional, amateur, and stu- 



denl) (0 dnmonslrntfi IhGir talents to nn npprncintivn 
audience, 

PeiTormers may come from universities, colloges, 
high schools, pubHe or private agencies, and/or other 
groups. Any inchvidual with talent in any of the nhove- 
mentioned arts is eligible to apply. 

Planning is already underway to involve other 
areas of the state in similar cooperative projects with 
existing educational institutions. 

• A Project on Film Production and the Development' of 
Human Potential; Designed for Older Adults: 

The purpose of the project was to encourage older 
people to begin communicating in the visual language 
of filnis — to explore the elderly's potential for learning 
in a highly technical field, and to provide them with an 
opportunity for self-expression by first heightening 
their awareness of the environment, and then training 
them to capture their unique views of it on film. 

The New Jersey Institute for Film Art, in co- 
operation with the Bergen County Office on Aging, was 
given a grant in October 1969 by the state unit on 
aging to help this pilot effort get off the ground. The 
funds paid for film and the hiring of a professional 
staff. Companies in the cinematic equipment field made 
some contributions of cameras, film, processing and 
editing equipment. Students built a copying stand, a 
rear projection screen and a motorized device for mak- 
ing titles. A facility was furnished by the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders, County of Bergen, through the 
Bergen County Office on Aging. The New Jersey Insti- 
tute for Film Avi and the Bergen County Extension 
Service provided in-l<ind services. 

Design of Course: 

Classes met every Thursday from 9:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. for three ten-weel< periods. The methodology 
encompassed lectures and demonstrations on film- 
mal<ing equipment; individual and small group ictiv- 
ities in filmmal<ing; class discussions of ideas and goals 
of specific film projecis; individual and small group 
practice sessions on technology; film viewing; film dis- 
cussion and film appreciation sessions including role 
studies of the director, cameraman, editor, etc. 

The Professional Staff and Volunteers; 

The professional staff consisted of the project di- 
rector (founder of the New Jersey Institute for Film 
Art, wlio was the Rutgers University Community De- 
velopment Specialist for Bergen County and a member 
of the Bergen County Office on Aging Education Com- 



milloB], ihc inslriictor (a Professor of Imho Arts nl 
Montclair Slnlo Collogo], and lh(J program coordinator 
[Iho Plxeciilive Socrolary of the Now Jersey InstiliiUi 
for Film Art], Volunteers were recruited and trained 
to assij;' the project coordinator in facilitating group 
formation and group process. 

Students: 

Fourteen persons — average age 70- — were recruit- 
ed through newspaper r(deases and the Bergen County 
Office on Aging. Recruitment was difficult because en- 
rollment in the course required a commitment to 
attend the weekly all-day session for 30 weeks. The 
group that eventually emerged was composed of men 
and women from various backgrounds — most of whom 
were strangers both to each other, and to the world of 
the camera. 

By April 1970, when the project came to an end, 
several films had been completed and 14 film devotees 
had been born. Half the group's members are still en- 
gaged in film-making; all of them have expressed a 
desire to continue seeking an opportunity to work with 
16 mm equipment and to share their new skills and 
enthusiasm with others. 

The essential ingredients for a successful project 
are the commitment of students, and the dedication of 
an instructor who can give the group the confidence to 
change and grow in this new medium. 

The Bergen County Office on Aging and the New 
Jersey Institute for Film Art are available as a resource 
for information and assistance to those interested in 
setting up such a program. 

• Shut-in Theatre 

Par-Troy Community Theatre 
Parks and Recreation Deportment 
Township of Pnrsippc/ny-Troy HfJJs 
Pnrsippnny, New Jersey 

Sponsored by the Parsippany-Troy Hills Parks 
and Recreation Department as an adjunct to its Com- 
munity Theatre, the Shut-In Theatre was organized in 
the summer of 1970 partially to provide training for 
actors but primarily to bring living theatre to those 
who have little opportunity to enjoy it because of their 
confinement in local hospitals and nursing homes. 

Because of its instant local popularity, requests 
for such entertainment came in from outlying areas. 
The Parks and Recreation Department complied with 
these requests and for the past two summers has 
provided entertainnfient for shut-ins in about ten nurs- 



ing homes and hospitals, including two veterans hos- 
pitals. 

The Program: The program is planned not to ex- 
ceed one hour of entertainment. Talent for the program 
is secured from the Community Theatre and from the 
general public. At the beginning of the season, audi- 
tions are conducted by the Theatre Arts Supervisor to 
form a troupe composed of singers, dancers, and comic 
and dramatic actors. 

Rehearsals are held once a v^eek, usually a day or 
Iwo prior to the v^eekly shoves. A pianist is employed, 
as weW as a choreographer to prepare the musical acts. 

The rehearsals are conducted like a v^orkshop 
w^here actors have the opportunity to prepare their 
material under the guidance of professional directors. 

Bookings: Practically all nursing homes and hos- 
pitals have, recreation directors. They are contacted by 
correspondence early in the season to offer the enter- 
tainment proguam and book v^eekly performances. 

On several occasions, the Shut-in Theatre has 
gone to the homes of several individual shut-ins. In 
these cases, the programs are limited to about forty 
minutes and consist of story and poetry readings, 
monologues, singing, and discussions about the thea- 
tre. Because pianos are rarely available at these homes, 
a guitarist is brought along to accompany the singers. 

The Par-Troy Community Theatre of the Parks 
and Recreation Department, from which the Shut-in 
Theatre stems, presents several full-scale productions 
during the winter season. Because of the great amount 
of work involved in such productions, the Shut-In 
Theatre is not open in the winter. However, considera- 
tion is being given to bringing special holiday programs 
to the nursing homes and hospitals. 



Creative Activities at the Model Cities Senior Center: 
Washington, D.C. 

The recreation and education program at tho 
Model Cities Senior Center is based on the premise 
that participation is the key to the alleviation of social 
isolation — one of the relentless problems of old age. 
Creative activity appears to be the happiest form of 
participation. 

The Senior Center has a choral and dramatic group 
that rehearses intensely twice a week. This group per- 
forms once a month at the Center in a variety of pro- 
ductions. This group has performed in vaudeville 
shows, a yearly recital, and has given major produc- 
tions such as HeJlo Dolly! and Hair. PuWie is scheduled 
for the future. The choral group also performs as an in- 
dependent unit in churches (for a small contribution), 
for various special events at the Center, and at District- 
sponsored Senior Citizen events, where they are in 
constant demand. Audiences, which know the Center 
"stars" and identify with them, are encouraged to join 
in some of the singing — thus bringing the joys of crea- 
tive activity to large numbers of elderly people. 

The D, C. Center has paid particular attention to 
the cultural needs of the blind. There are three handi- 
craft classes at the Center each week, including one for 
the blind; the blind group is taught by a blind teacher 
aided by sighted volunteer cutters. The group recently 
sponsored a program which included a play written by 
one of the blind ladies. The blind sewing group made 
the costumes for the play and modeled clothes in the 
fashion show that followed. 

Appalachian Craftsmen, Inc. 

The following example of a crafts program can 
provide pleasure and self-pride for the participants as 
well as supplemental income for people with inade- 
quate means. Senior Centers all over the country have 
craft programs mainly for the pleasure of the product 
but with improved artistic guidance the programs 
could produce additional income to the center and/or 
its participants. 

During the last two years, Appalachian women 
around Huntington, West Virginia have had reason to 
feel proud of their heritage. For in this length of time 
they have become involved in a project which uses 
native talents to bring money to low-income families. 

Appalachian Craftsmen, Inc., a non-profit corpo- 
ration, grew out of a Southwestern Community Action 
Council program which was teaching women to sew 
for their families. After some initial instruction the 
women felt they could sew for profit as well as for 



ihemselvRS, but they had no way to got their products 
bGforn the piibHc. 

At thn samn time the junior League of Huntington, 
as well as other Leagues in the region, were exploring 
ways to help the people of Appalachia. Hearing about 
the work of the community action agency in Lincoln 
County, and after viewing patchwork fashions for 
women, several League members volunteered to mar- 
ket the clothes for a year. 

The project grew successfully, at which point the 
Junior League began to form a corporation. With the 
help of local businessmen, a board of directors was 
formed and was divided equally among businessmen, 
Junior League members, and craftsmen. 

The corporation is planned to act eventually as a 
self-supporting business, and, as an initial boost, the 
Junior League pledged to pay the coordinator's salary 
for two years. Southwestern Community Action Coun- 
cil, Inc., for its part agreed to provide office space, 
secretarial help, telephone and mileage costs. The cor- 
poration is now beginning its second year and is grow- 
ing rapidly. 



Presently about 90 women in a four-county area 
are receiving supplemental income from their labor. 
In the next year the gross income is expected to double 
so that many of the women would receive a full income 
and be removed from the welfare rolls. 

This, of course, is the ultimate goal of any eco- 
nomic development project but fringe benefits of this 
type of project are exciting both for those helping and 
those being helped. Because the I'ashions are built on 
native designs and skills such as patch w^ork, applique, 
embroidery, quilting, tatting and other needlecrafts, 
the women are realizing that they do have something 
to offer the world. The community had lost sight of 
this rich heritage of West Virginia and is now begin- 
ning to appreciate it again. Appalachian Heritage 
weekends have been held frequently. 

The women, old and young, of Appalachia are 
making a different name for the area and it's one they 
are proud of. ' 



Si..icjgestecl App:)rociches to 
Procffcjr'ntTiirxg on the CornrTiutiily 
Levei 



No single system of programs in Ihc arts will be 
applicable to all the aged. Programs have to be devised 
that take into acnount their ethnic differences, eco- 
nomic limitations, health impairments and educational 
levels. Most important, programs have to be devised 
w\[h the active participation of the elderly — the people 
supposed to be served. 

Two vicissitudes exist in the v^orld of the aged 
w^hich must be considered v^^hen planning programs in 
the arts as in other areas: a very real fear of partici- 
pating in activities scheduled after dark and the gen- 
eral lack of adequate public transportation systems. 
There v^ill be limited success in planning and execut- 
ing programs that require either travel off the beaten 
track or attendance at nighttime performances, unless 
transportation or escort service is available or provid- 
ed. The follov^ing programs are offered v^ith these 
considerations in mind. 



Programmatic Considerations: 

; • An Artist in Residence Program is an excellent means 

of incorporating the arts into senior centers, homes for 

; the aged, community mental health centers, nursing 

homes, housing projects or hospitals. Ideally, partici- 
pants are recognized artists from local areas or nearby 

; communities v^ho are paid to spend a predetermined 

period of time v^ithin the institution — conducting 
w^orkshops, informal seminars or special arts programs 

\ representative of their chosen field and geared to the 

1 needs of the older people involved. 

Examples: 

\ — An area's publishing poet presents poetry read- 

ings and encourages the older people to read poems 
they have composed; from this initial stage, a poetry 

I workshop and a publication of the students' efforts can 

[ naturally evolve. 

j — A professional dancer, with the aid of a musi- 

\ cian, can trace the history of dance through discussion 

i and demonstration, 

! Once the artist establishes rapport with his groups, 

j he may wish to broaden their scope by exposing them 

j to other examples of his art form. A dancer, for exam- 

O ^ \ pie, might be able to arrange a field trip to the rehearsal 29 
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of a visiting dance group; there the artist can sustain 
the workshop atmosphere by explaining to his class 
what is happening and why. The important element in 
this kind of exposure is its informality; hopefully, the 
older adults will feel comfortable and will want to 
come back for more. For the institutionalized aged, 
who are unable to leave the premises, the dancer can 
come to them and hold an open rehearsal or short 
recital. 

The Artist in Residence Program can also be used 
as a launch-pad for a related apprenticeship program. 
Senior artists living in retirement could be encouraged 
to take part in the series with the hope of succeeding 
the visiting artist in an **in-house" capacity — as either 
a volunteer or a part-time employee. 

This arrangement would not preclude the continu- 
ation of the Artist in Residence Program. Rather, it 
would encourage the in-house artist to become the cul- 
tural conscience of the group and to keep initiating 
other cultural programs. 

Katherine Dunham, dancer and educator, feels 
that the true function of artists dealing with a com- 
munity is to listen to, and understand the needs of the 
people. She cautions that there is no such thing as 
being there as an artist on a cultural mission without 
being there on a total mission. 

• Young student artists in preparation for a formal pres- 
entation can be encouraged to present a series of recit- 
als before older audiences at senior centers or homes 
for the aged. The student performer would be received 
warmly and appreciatively and, in such an atmosphere, 
would blossom and feel more secure in his own ability. 
If and when a mistake is made in the performance, so 
much the better, for a young person's human frailty 
shows the older audience that they are not alone. 

• A musicaJ mobile unit can be electronically outfitted to 
serve as an outdoor portable sound stage. During good 
weather the mobile unit can visit hospitals, homes for 
the aged and nursing homes to bring recorded or live 
musical programs to the residents. 

The unit can be manned and maintained by re- 
tired teamsters, machinists and mechanics. Retired 
musicians can present the live performances and as- 
sist in the selection of records or tapes to be used for 
a recorded concert. A mobile unit would have the 
flexibility required to position itself on a warm eve- 
ning where the bedridden could hear and perhaps even 
see the performance. 

• Members of senior clubs or centers can join in the 
promotion of a specially-programmed bi-generational 
Two/ers Matinee (two tickets for the price of one] to 



which Ihey are asked to bring a child as their compan- 
ion. The child could be a grandchild, a neighbor's child, 
a girl or boy from an orphanage or other institutions. 
The older person would have the privilege of hosting 
the child and also feel a part of the movement to build 
future audiences. 

• Senior clubs or centers can form cultural discussion 
groups that meet in their own facilities with invited 
guests, as well as arrange for informal gatherings at 
cultural institutions to meet their staffs and become 
acquainted with their inner workings. Visiting Senior 
Seminars can be planned with a minimum of effort on 
the part of the cultural institution. A morning session 
offering coffee, buns and conversation will suffice, so 
long as the staff demonstrates a sincere interest and 
hospitality toward its elderly guests. Older people have 
a well-developed sixth sense for spotting paternalism. 

• A local photography specialist can discuss and demon- 
strate simple picture-taking techniques, and present an 
exhibit of pictures taken with the most inexpensive 
camera equipment. If there is enough interest, he can 
establish a basic course entitled A Brownie's Eye View 
of the World, and eventually conduct field trips to 
teach his advanced students more complicated tech- 
niques. Arrangements can also be made for visits to 
photography studios and to galleries specializing in 
photographic art. The students can finish the course 
with a show of their own work. 

A local photographic equipment store might pro- 
mote such a program by lending the camera and giving 
film and developing services. After all, such a program 
gains a new consumer market for the proprietor if the 
seniors are bitten by the shutter bug. 

• Silent Film Festivals can be established in local nurs- 
ing homes, homes for the aged and hospitals. Members 
of senior clubs and centers can arrange for the show- 
ings, track down the silent film classics (in libraries or 
private collections] and take the show on the road. 
Charlie Chaplin in 'The Kid" and "The Gold Rush," 
Buster Keaton in "The General," Douglas Fairbanks in 
"The Thief of Baghdad" are but a few of the films older 
people remember and could enjoy once again. 

The Greater Middletown Arts Council, through a 
grant from the New York State Arts Council, is ex- 
panding its silent film program to include presentations 
at the ^4iddletown State Hospital. Additional commu- 
nity funds are being sought to extend the film program 
to nursing homes in the area, 

• For more than 20 years Young Audiences, Inc., has 
brought music education programs into the elementary 
school systems of the nation. Skilled artists have 



helped children explore and understand the many cre- 
nlive and critical aspects of music. Standards are main- 
tained with the help of a team of experienced concert 
supervisors who submit reports to the music director 
of the local chapter. While in some instances the Con- 
cert Coverage Committees are composed of inexperi- 
enced lay people, it is recommended that experts — 
retired musicians, music educators, and amateur musi- 
cians — be encouraged to assume this form of suppor- 
ivc service for Young Audiences, Inc. 

• A Telephone /nformotion System for the arts can be 
set up to answer such questions as: 

a. Where and how discount tickets can be pur- 
chased. 

b. What arts organizations offer free programs. 

c. What organizations offer volunteer opportuni- 
ties in the arts. 

d. Where and what kind of transportation is 
available. 

• Set up a Locol Talent Bank of retired professionals 
from the arts who would offer their talents and ex- 
pertise to senior centers, nursing homes, housing proj- 
ects, and church groups to assist in upgrading the arts 
programs now being offered there. 

• Oral History: 

There are bits and pieces of historical and person- 
al memoirs of older people being preserved by means 
of taped interviews. These efforts are isolated in- 
stances of cultural preservation and are usually inac- 
cessible to the general public. 

Cultural Centers can initiate programs to record 
on videotape these personal memoirs, especially those 
of older Americans in the performing arts. Recollec- 
tions of their rich life experiences can be made avail- 
able to the public through a videotape cassette lending 
library or outright purchase from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

• Historical Images: 

Older craftsmen can build a shadow box replica 
ot an historic national event or a vivid scene from one's 
childhood. This type of project would require input 
from many talented persons, including skilled carpen- 
ters, painters, and costume designers. 

A research group would complement the work of 
the designers and builders by documenting the period 
and event for the historical image. Another group can 
be coached by retired actors and actresses to give read- 

Se// Image: Imogene Cunningham 
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ings or improvisational conversations (oral memoirs] 
concerning the event. Elementary schools might be 
interested in making this Hying history part of a social 
studies or history course. 

• A Vest Pocket X)\xe.c\oxy of CuJUirnJ Activities could 
be issued in various communities to provide informa- 
tion about bus routes, walking directions, times open, 
and telephone numbers of various cultural institutions 
and arts information and referral services. 

• A special assistant to the Director of Health Services 
and Mental Health Administration, suggests for older 
people confined to institutions, the introduction of in- 
teresting and comprehensive hobby-type kits and sec- 
ondly, the adaptation of available facilities in institu- 
tions to serve as sites for cultural activities. If imple- 
mented, both proposals could help prevent loneliness, 
anxiety and boredom. 

He recommends that each kit contain a vast array 
of interesting items comprised mainly of surplus ma-, 
terials that have visual, tactile or odor-sense appeal. 
For example, the kits can contain books, old maga- 
zines, museum handouts, maps, pictures, various small 
[ collections (shells, coins, coral, minerals, stamps, etc.] 

j games, puzzles, travel folders, magic items, materials 

for arts and crafts, and items of historical and cultural 
i interest such as replicas of old documents and play- 

l bills. The hobby kits may be housed in cardboard 

^ ; 34 boxes, attache cases, or rolling carts. 
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Many items are humorous or gimmicky. Ideally, 
they project the user into a different setting. Generally, 
they make good conversation pieces, lead to activities, 
and stimulate visitors to bring additional items. A fev^ 
small trials by hospitnlbound and homebound patients 
yielded gratifying results. A study indicates that the 
kits w^ere used over and over again for prolonged 
periods of time by the patients, members of their fam- 
ilies, and visitors. Kits can be developed by almost 
anyone in the community, particularly by senior center 
groups, church groups, art class students and school 
classes. Out of this service can grov^ a continuing rela- 
tionship v^ith the facilities that use their products. 

The second proposal is of a broader nature. A cul- 
turally sterile environment, the project director notes, 
should be avoided in the design, construction, and 
decor of facilities for chronic disease hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes and old age homes. Instead, the v^alls should 
permit the rotation of pictures, projects or exhibits, 
and adequate enclosed exhibit space should be provid- 
ed in hallways so that local collectors and educational 
and cultural institutions v^ill be attracted to the facility 
to exhibit their collections and hold informal v^ork- 
sliops to discuss them. 

Various music and drama groups throughout the 
community should also have space made available to 
them so that they may hold their rehearsals or some 
classes in such facilities. The development of space 
for cultural activities v^ould attract persons in the 
community who have talents but v^ho have not been 
contributing them to the isolated and culturally de- 
prived segment of our population. 

• Travel is a favorite leisure-time pursuit for older per- 
sons. Most centers, church groups, golden age clubs, or 
retired groups schedule day trips every month. Week- 
end and other short jaunts are frequent and for some, 
a yearly tour abroad is a highlight. 

Cultural Centers can arrange bargain mid-week 
(Tuesday and Wednesday] travel packages that would 
allow older people to visit without the weekend strains 
of tourist congestion and reservation difficulties. A va- 
riety of tour packages can be arranged so that spouses 
and singles not interested in the arts could come along, 
and pursue other interests that do not conflict with the 
centers programs. 

• Establish a Videotape Studio 

a. Arrange for the donation or cooperative pur- 
chase of videotape equipment: Video camera, player 
and recorder and TV set. 

b. Teach older people the techniques of using 
videotape and systems. 



c. Allow Ihcm to (,xpcM'imenl with this fascinating 
medium — to create, perform in, and view their own 
productions. 

d. Initiate taping programs that encourage older 
people to use the services available to them in a com- 
munity. 

e. Tape programs that show older people where 
to find cultural opportunities in their community. 

f. Tape programs that inform older people of em- 
ployment opportunities available to them in their com- 
munity through the arts. 

g. Make tapes for the institutionalized aged or 
shut-ins. 

h. Begin a lending library of tapes about the aging 
and/or a video network of programs for sale or rent, 

i. Tape programs to be shown in a lounge for 
walk-in visitors. The subject matter can be instructive, 
entertaining or controversial in nature. 

j. Open a videotape theatre. 

The concept of a videotape studio is an example 
of a practical introduction for older people to experi- 
ment with the use of television as a creative form of 
self-expression. This experience could lead in turn to 
the full development and utilization of communica- 
tions technologies such as cable T.V., two-way com- 
munications and information systems. 

• In 1964, NCOA, with the sponsorship of The Baldwin 
Piano and Organ Company, initiated a small demon- 
stration social music program among older people. The 
purpose of the project was to test a belief that people 
of advanced years, some with and some without previ- 
ous musical training, and some with physical or social 
handicaps, could meet and enjoy the challenge of a 
new experience in learning. An NCOA publication. 
Music in Autumn, is the report of this successful dem- 
onstration project conducted in five cities. 

Almost ten years later, the May 1972 issue of 
Aging Magazine (a publication of the Administration 
on Aging, HEW] reports about a program called Key- 
board Skills for Seniors, which is being conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Arts under a 
one-year Older Americans Act Title III grant, from the 
Wisconsin State Division on Aging. Under the pro- 
gram, more than 100 Seniors are attending classes on 
how to play electronic spinet organs in three senior 
centers in Wisconsin. 

An Associate Professor of Music is in charge of 
the project which employs professional music teach- 
ers to give instruction. The hidden objective of this 
project is to attract to senior centers older people who 
had not previously been engaged in center activities. 



This '*proj(i(:l wilhin a projoct" is Hiicinessfully using 
music ns an oulrnanh Indiniquo. 

• A Contamporaiy Chautaiiqua of Arts and Crafts: 

An nver changing mobilo unil can Iravnl IIig area 
(cily or county) lo domon,slrale llu? lalosl malorials, 
skills, mnlhods and techniques lo hv. applied in the 
leaching of creative activities lo any audience. 

Young artisl-leachers can unile with older or re- 
tired artist-teachers lo demonstrate the best of the tra- 
ditional arts and crafts and to introduce the latest skills 
and art forms. 

• Costume Ch'nic: Sewing, popular in most of the centers 
or clubs around the country, is a creative activity that 
can be applied to another art form, drama. Older sehm- 
stresses can make their talents available to budding 
neighborhood drama groups for the design, creation, 
alteration or repair of costumes. The Costume Clinic 
can be housed in a senior center or other facility, which 
might also offer space for the groups' rehearsals. 

• Scene Shop: For older people wdio do not wish to share 
center stage as performers, there are other opportuni- 



lies to got closer to the dramanc ai1s. Under proper 
direction they can apply their talents, for example, to 
scenic design and set building. Housed in any con- 
venient and existing facility such as a church, senior 
center, union hall, or sclmol the scene shop can supply 
supportive materials to amateur production groups. 
This type of activity is an excellent means of involving 
more men since special skills, such as carpentry, are in 
great demand. 

Touring Sliowmohiles; Patterned on the medieval the- 
atre wagon and equipped to carry scenery., costumes, 
lights and a sound system, showmobiles are a conven- 
ient means of bringing drama to the people. They can 
pull into parks, school playgrounds, recreation areas 
and street corners and there be transformed into self- 
contained theatres. 

A retired corps of actors and actresses, musicians 
and supportive people of all ages can man a showmo- 
bile and concentrate on taking performances to older 
people wherever they are, Housing projects, churches, 
homes for the aged, hospitals, senior centers, and 
neighborhoods that contain a high concentration of 
older people can all be visited during the, warmer 
seasons. 

Mobile Workshop: A festival of touring Showmobiles 
featuring different art forms and manned by people of 
all ages can gather in one location to exchange infor- 
mation of a technical and artistic nature. 

The mobile workshop can be coordinated and 
planned by state or community arts councils and held 
each summer in different areas of the country, pref- 
erably in a setting accessible to the entire community. 

Encore Theatre can be a theatre company devoted to 
the preservation of old legends, folklore, plays, stories 
and songs belonging to the many diverse cultures that 
make up our country. 

Retired actors and actresses, in concert with 
younger thespians, can share the rich traditions of the 
arts with the m'cdern community. If possible the sub- 
jects they present should reflect a local area's interests 
and the ethnic traditions it wishes to preserve. 
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"Age does not stop crnafivo f^rowtii. ifs safisfacfions 
and dcvijlopmcnUd vniiios. On f/in contmry. it freos the 
individva] for purlicipalinn, onjoymenl and incvoosod 
appreciation of many porsnnally and humanly moan- 
ingfiil aofivih'cs. If programs c/ro striichirod to providn 
for tho jnnximum personal involvcmant of each indi- 
vidual, llv} arts, through croativo acfivitins as well as 
productio/is, can holp tho agod bncome incrnasingly 
nnric/iiug sn/vo.s." 

Stanloy A. Czurlns. 
''Enriching Rcliremanl 
Living Through tho Arts'' 
Papor presontod in a 
snminar at Union College. 
Schenectady. N, Y.. 
June 19-21. 1969, 

The realization that tho elderly can be a resource 
for the country rather than a problem has been a long 
time coming. A national policy on the aging is emerg- 
ing but this affirmative philosophy v^ill not become a 
w^iy of life until social institutions — whether cultural, 
educational or recreational— reappraise their roles and 
examine their attitudes concerning older people and 
separate myth and misconception from fact. 

In the still isolated world of the aging, there are n 
great many deficiencies. This prospectus attempts to 
illuminate one of them: a cultural lack in the quality of 
life of the aging. Hopefully, program developers in the 
fields of the arts and the aging ^ 'ill find nubs of ideas 
and devise new ideas which they will want to develop 
in other communities. 

While involvement in cultural activities may not 
be a matter of life and death for older persons, it can 
be a matter of happiness or unhappinoss, usefulness 
or uselessness. 

Mine. Simone de Beauvoir, in her recent volume 
The Coming of Age, writes: "Old age exposes the fail- 
ure of our entire civilization. There is only one solution 
if old age is not to be an absurd parody of our former 
life, and that is to go on pursuing ends that give our 
existence meaning — devotion to individuals, to groups 
or to causes, social, political, intellectual or to creative 
work.*' 

As our society moves closer to enabling the aged 
to gain an adequate income, decent housing or secure 
dependable health services, it must also assure that the 
family of man and its institutions includes them in 
opportunities to enjoy the full human experience. 
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\ CALIFORNIA 

f * Department of Human Resources 

(. Development — Office Building #1 

I 915 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento 95814 

f * Commission on Aging 

|: 800 Capitol Mall— Room 2105 

Sacramento 95814 

\ COLORADO 

I * Department of Social Services 

% 1575 Sherman Street 

I . Denver 80203 

I -A^ Division of Services for the Aging 

Department of Social Services 

I 1575 Sherman Street 

1; Denver 80203 

I CONNECTICUT 

p. *# Department on Aging 

% 90 Washington Street 

t Room 312 



Q i; Hartford 06115 47 
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DELAWARE 

* Dopnrtmonl of Health and Social Sorvir.os 
P. O. Box 309 

Wilmington 19805 

# Bureau of Aging 
Division of Social Services 
Department of Meallh and Social Services 
2407 Lancaster Avenue 

Wilmington 19805 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

*#Deparlmonl of Human Resources 
122 G Street, N. W. 
Room 803 
Washington 20001 

*# Office of Services lo the Aged 
Department of Human Resources 
122 G Street, N. W. 
Washington 20001 

FLORIDA 

* Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
IBM Branch Office Building 

()60 Appalachia Parkway 
Tallahassee 32304 

# Division of Family Services 

Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
P. O. Box 2050 — 5920 Arlington Expressway 
Jacksonville 32203 

GEORGIA 

*# Department of Human Resources, Office of Aging 
Suite 301 

1372 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta 30309 

GUAM 

* Department of Public Health and Social Services 
P. O. Box 281G 

Agana 96813 

# Office of Aging 

Department of Public Health and Social Services 
P. O. Box 281(5 
Agana 96813 

HAWAII 

*# Commission on Aging 
250 S. King Street 
Honolulu 9G813 

IDAHO 

* Department of Special Services 
Capitol Annex #7 

509 North 5th Street 
Boise 83707 

* Office on Aging 
Capitol Annex #7 
509 North 5lh Street 
Boise 83707 

ILLINOIS 

* Department of Public Aid 
State Office Building 

618 E. Washington Street 
Springfield 62706 



^Snction on Scrviciis for Ayiny 
Illinois U(iparlmi?nt of Public: Aid 
200 W. Juokson HIvcl. Room 002 
Chicago, Kiiiiois 00000 

INDIANA 

*~ Incliiina Commission on Ihi? Aging anil Agiul 
Graphic Arls nidg, 
215 North Sonalo AvoniK? 
Indianapolis 40202 

IOWA 

*^ Com mission on Aging 
Slain OfRcn Biiilciing 
Di?s Moinos 50310 

KANSAS 

* Dnpartmonl of Sooial Wolfaro 
Slalo Office Building 
Topnka 00012 

^Division of Snrvicos for tho Aging 
Dnparlnnint of Social Wolfarn 
Slate Office Building 
Topcka 00012 

KENTUCKY 

Commission on Aging 
207 Holmes Street 
Frankfort 40601 

LOUISIANA 

Commission on Aging 
P. O. Box 44202 
Capitol Station 
Baton Rouge 70804 

NfAINE 

* Department of Health and Welfare 
State House 

Augusta 04330 

Services for Aging, Conmamity 
Services Unit 

Department of Health and Welfare 
State House 
Augusta 04330 

MARYLAND 

* Department of Employment Securify and , 
Social Services 

Room 600, 1100 North Eulaw Street 
Baltimore 21201 

Commission on Aging 
State Office Building 
301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore 21201 

MASSACHUSETTS 

* Department of Elder Affairs 
State Office Building 

18 Tremont Street 
Boston 02109 

* Bureau of Aging 
Department of Elder Affairs 
141 Milk Street 

Boston 02109 
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MICHIGAN 

*^ IJupeirlmenl of Social Sorvic(;s 
Commorcjo C(;nl(jr Building 
300 South Capitol Avoniio 
Lansiny 40920 

MINNESOTA 

*^ Govdrnnr's Citizon's (Council on A^in^ 
277 West University Avoinio 
St. Paul 55103 

MISSISSIPPI 

Council on Aging 
P. O. Box 513f) Fondrcn Station 
2906 North State Stroot 
Jackson 39210 

MISSOURI 

* Department of Community AiTairs 
505 Missouri Blvd. 

Jefferson City 65101 

* Office of Aging 

Department of Community Affairs 
505 Missouri Blvd. 
Jefferson City 65101 

MONTANA 

"^^^ Commission on Aging 
I'enkay Eagles Manor 
715 Fee Street 
Helena 59601 

NEBRASKA 

Commission on Aging 
State House Station 94784 
Lincoln 68509 

NEVADA 

* Department of Health. Welfare and Rehabilitation 
515 East Musser Street 

Carson City 89701 

^Division of Aging Services 
Department of Health, WeL 
308 North Curry Street 
Carf-'on City 8Py701 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

*^ Council on Aging 
P. O. Box 786 
71 South Main Street 
Concord 03301 

NEW JERSEY 

*# Division on Aging 

Department of Community Affairs 
P. O. Box 2768 
363 West State Street 
Trojiton 08625 

NEW MEXICO 

*^ State Commission on Aging 
408 Galisteo— Village Building 
Santa Fe 87501 

NEW YORK 

*^ Office for the Aging 

New York State Exec. Department 
855 Central Avenue 
Albany 12206 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

*- (lOVMjrnor's (^[jortlinnlinj^ 
(Council an Ajiinji 
213 IlillHboroiij:;!! Slr(?nl 
RaltMj'h 27vm 

NORTH DAKOTA 

* IhihUc W(!lfnrfi Hounl 
Sluti? Cnpitol Biiihlinj" 
niHmnr[;k r}i\riln 

~ A^in^ Snrvic'.os 

Public Wnlfnrc! Board 
Kandtil ProFoHHioiial Duildiny 
KouUj 1 

Bismarck 58501 
OHIO 

* Onj^arlmnn! nf Montal Ihiallh ixnd 
Mnnlal Rulardation 

Slnl(? Onh:n Hiiildinj- 
Calumbus 43215 

^ nivision of AdminiHtralion on Ayiny 
DopartmLMit of Mental Hnalth 
and MniUal Rtitardation 
Statn Officu Building 
Columbus 4321.'5 

OKLAHOMA 

* Dpparlmenl of Insiilulions 
Social and Rnhabilitalivc Servians 
Box 25352, Capitol Station 
Oklaboma City 73125 

^ Special Unit on Aging 
Department of Institutions 
Social and Rohabililalive Services 
Box 25352, Capitol Station 
Oklahoma City 73125 

OREGON 

* Human Resources Department 
315 Public Service Building 
Salem 97310 

Estate Program on Aging 
315 Public Service Building 
Salem 97310 

PENNSYLVANIA 

* Departmenf of Publici Welfare 
Health and Welfare Building 
Harrisburg 17120 

— Bureau for the Aging 
Office of Adult Programs 
Department of Public Welfare 
Harrisburg 17120 

PUERTO RICO 

* Department of Social Services 
P. O. Box 11697 

Santurce 00908 

* Gericullure CommiHHion 
Department of Social Services 
Apartado 11697 

Santurce 00908 



RHODE ISLAND 

* Depju tmcnt of Canimuiiily Affnirs 
239 Prbmcnncle Strcnl 
Prnviclcnco 02003 

^ Division of Scrvicos far Aj?ing 
Department of Community Affairs 
28n Pramenado Street 
Providence 02903 

SAMOA 

** Department of Manpower Resources 
Governor nf American Samoa 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 9r)U20 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

*^ Commission on Aging 
2414 Bull Street 
Columbia 29201 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

* State Department of Mnailh 
State Capitol Building 
Pierre 57501 

^Programs on Aging 

State Department of Health 
State Capitol Building 
Pierre 57501 

TENNESSEE 

Governor's Committee on Aging 
P. O. Box 1278G 
Capitol Station 
Austin 78711 

TEXAS 

*# Governor's Committee on Aging 
P. O. Box 12786 
Capiloi ouition 
Austin 78711 

TRUST TERRITORY OF TH^ PACIFIC 

*# Office of Aging 

Government of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Saipan, Mariana Islands 96950 

UTAH 

* Department of Social Services 
221 State Capitol Building 
Salt Lake City 84114 

^Division of Aging 
353 East 2nd South 
Salt Lake.Cily vS4114 

VERMONT 

* Department of Human Services 
State House 

Montpelier 05602 

* Office on Aging 
Department of Human Services 
126 Main Street 
Montpelier 05602 



VIRGINIA 

* Division of Stntc Plannin}^ und Community Affairs 
inn Govanior SlnivA 

Richmond 232in 

^Gcronloioyy Planninj:; S(?cUion 

Division of Slalc Planning and Community Affairs 
109 Governor StrncI 
Richmond 232in 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

*it Virgin Island Commission on Aging 
P. O. Box 53n 
Charlollc Amalio 
St. Thomas OOBOl 

WASHINGTON 

* Department of Social and Health Services 
P, O. Box 1788 

Olympia 98504 

State Council on Aging 
Department of Social and Health Services 
P. O. Box 1162, 410 West Fifth 
Olympia 08501 

WEST VIRGINIA 

*# Commission on Aging 
State Capitol, Room 420-2G 
1800 Washington Street East 
Charleston 25305 

WISCONSIN 

* Department of Health and Social Services 
Stale Office Building, Room 690 

1 West Wilson Street 
Madison 53702 

* Division on Aging 

Department of Health and Social Services 
State Office Buikling~-690 
1 West Wilson Street 
Madison 53702 

WYOMING 

* Department of Health and Social Services 
Division of Public Assistance and Social Services 
State Office Building 

Cheyenne 82001 

# Aging Services 

Department of Health and Social Services 
Division of Public Assistance and Social Services 
State Office Building 
Cheyenne 82001 



state Alls Council Offices 



/^.'ibaina State Corncil on the Arts & Humanities 

51:} Miidisf)/! Avdiu. SiH|(» 224 
Moiil^onuM-y. Aliihin. .1 M()104 
(205) 2()n-70()4 

Alaska State Council on the Arts 

Mar.kciy niiikliiiH, :}:JB Dnnali S\vv.oA 
Anchoni^tj, Alaska 99501 
(007) 270-3824 

American S<imoa Arts Council 

Office c)I lilt; Govornoi- 

Pago Pago, AiiKJi'ican Samoa 00020 

Arizona Commission on the Arts & Humanities 

iuVM) Nortli Sovonlli Slrool 
Pliotjm'x, Arizona 85014 
(002) 271-5084 

The Office of Arkansas State Arts and Humanities 

Dopurlmnnt of Planning 
5lh Floor Capilol Mill Building 
l.ittlo Rook, Arkan.sa^f 72201 
(501) 371-1211 

California Arts Commission 

1020 "O" Slroot, Room A-124 
Sacramonlo, Caiifornia 05814 
(010) 445-1530 

The Colorado Council on the Arts & Humanities 

1550 Lincoln Street, Room 205 
Donvcr, Colorado 8020n 
(303) 802-2(317 or 802-2018 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 

340 Capitol Avoniui 
Harlford, Connecticut OGloCi 
(203) 500-4770 

Delaware State Arts Council 

001 Dolavvarc Avdnuo 
Wilmington, Dolavvare lOOOJ 
(302) 654-3150 

D. C. Commission on the Arts 

1320 "E" Slrnol, N,W, (543 Munsoy Building) 
Washington, U.C. 20004 
(202) 020-5123 or 020-5124 

Pine Arts Council of Florida 

Division of Cultural Affairs 
Hcipartmont of Stalo 
The Capitol Building 
Tallahass(iO, Florida 32304 
(904) 224-4412 

Georgia Commission on the Arts 

Arts Suction 

OffitMi of Planning and Budget 
700 Poachtrcu Contor South 
225 Poachtrec Streol, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404) 524-0072 

Insular Arts Council of Guam 

P. Q, Box EK 
Agana, Guam 00910 
749-2400 



Hawaii Stutc Foundation on Culture and the Arts 

2r,f3 Snulh Kin^ SlriuM, Koom :rif) 
ilonoluhi, Ilnvvaii nOHII^ 

[im\] n'My-yim 

Idaho State Commission on Arts & Humanities 

I'. O. Box r)77 
Boiso, Idaho 83701 
(208) :i«4-21in 

Illinois Arts Council 

•111 North Wahnsh Avcmumn Room KilO 

Chicaj^o, Illinois (i0(if)2 

(;n2) 7{w-3r)2o 

Indiana State Arts Commission 

'I'honins Hiiihlinj^, Room Bin 
:ir) 1%'isl Washinglon Slniol 
huii(inn])Olis, liulinnii 4()2n4 

(:^17) ()33-r)fi4n 

Iowa State Arts Council 

Stiitc; CajJilol Biiildinj^ _ 
Dos ivloiiujs, Iowa HOIHO 
trilT)) 281-r)2n7 

Kansas Cultural Arts Commission 

:jr)2 North Broadway, Suilo 204 

Wichita, Kansas (>7202 

['Mi)) AM 2-1704 or AM 2-280:j 

Kentucky Arts Commission 

Room (314 Capitol Plaza 'I'owor 
Frankfort, Kcnliicky 40001 
(502) 504-3757 

Louisiana Council for Music and the Performing Arts, Inc. 

Suito 804 InlornationnI Building 

nil Gravi(M' Stroll 

Now Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

(r)04) r)27-.no70 

Maine State Commission on the Arts & Humanities 

State House 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
(207) 289-2724 

Maryland Arts Council 

15 West Mulberry 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 
(301) '>85-7470 

Massachusetts Council on tnc Arts & Humanities 

14 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

(017) 727-3668 

Michigan Council for the Arts 

10125 East Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 
(313) 222-1090 

Minnesota State Arts Council 

100 East 2*:nd Street 
Minneapolis, Mi nnesota 55404 
(012) 221-2059 

Mississippi Arts Commission 

Slate Executive Building 
P.O. Box 1341 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 354-7336 



Missouri State Council on the Arts 

Suilc 410, 111 South Bemiston 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 
(314) 721-1672 

Montana Arts Council 

Fine Arts Building, Room 310 
Univcpfiity of Monlnna 
Missoula, Montana 59801 
(406) 243-4883 or 243-2441 

Nebraska Arts Council 

P. O. Box 1536 

Omalia, Nebraska 68101 

(402) 345-2542 

Nevada State Council on the Arts 

124 West Taylor Street 
P. O. Box 208 
Reno, Nevada 89504 
(702) 323-2116 

New Hampshire Commission on the Arts 

3 Capitol Street 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 271-27S0 

New Jersey State Council on the Arts 

27 West: State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08608 
(609) 292-6130 

New Mexico Arts Commission 

Lew Wallace Building — State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 827-2159 

New York State Council on the Arts 

250 West 57th Street 

New. York, New York 10019 

(212) 586-2040 

North Carolina Arts Council 

101 North Person Street, Room 245 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27601 
(919) 829-7897 

North Dakota Council on the Arts & Humanities 

c/o Department of English 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 
(7C1) 237-7143 

Ohio Arts Council 

50 West Borad Street, Suite 2840 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 469-2613 

Oklahoma Arts & Humanities Council 

1426 Northeast Expressway 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73111 
(405) 521-2660 

Oregon Arts Commission 

328 Oregon Building, 494 Stale Street 
Salem, Oregon 97310 
(503) 378-3625 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Council on the Arts 

503 North Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101 
(717) 787-6883 
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Institute of Puerto Rican Culture 

Aparljido Postal 4104 

San Junii, Pulm'Ui Rico mm 

(009) 723-2115 

Rhode Island State Council on the Arts 

4;i()5 Posl Knud 

Easl ClreiMuvich, Khncio Island ()201H 
(401) HH4-0410 

South Carolina Arts Commission 

1001 Main Slronl, Room 202-A 
Colunibia. South Carolina 20201 
(803) 758-3442 

South Dakota State Fine Arts Council 

108 W(jsl 11 Ih Slriuit 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57102 

(005) 330-8050, x085 

Tennessee Arts Commission 

'507 State Officti Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(015) 741-2296 

Texas Commission on the Arts & Humanities 

818 Drown Building 
Austin, Texas 70701 
(512) GR 2-8237 

Utah State Division of Fine Arts 

009 East South Temple Stroet 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102 
(801) 328-5895 

Vermont Council on the Arts, Inc, 

130 Slate Street 
Montpelier. Vermont 05602 
(002) 828-3291 

Virginia Commission of the Arts & Humanities 

Ninth Strool Office Building, Room 932 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
(703) 770-4492 or 770-3591 

Virgin Islands Council on the Arts 

Caravolle Arcade 
Christianstod. St. Croix 
U.S, Virgin Islands 00820 
(809) 773-3075, x3 

Washington State Arts Commission 

4000 Capitol Boulovard 
Olympja, Washington 98504 
(206) 753-3860 

West Virginia Arts & Humanities Council 

Stale Offico Building 6, Room B-531 
1900 Washington Street, East 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3711 

Wisconsin Arts Council 

P. O. Box 3356 

Madison, Wisconsin 53704 ' 
(008) 260-0190 

Wyoming Council on the Arts 

P. O. Box 3033 
Casper, Wyoming 82601 
(307) 265-5434 




National Arts Organizations 



Mf?nilKJr.s/ijp Assocjnfions StJrving the Ar(.s 



Academy of American Poets 

107B Madison AvRniic 
New York, Now York 10028 

Pu rposn: To nncourngo, slinnihiU), and foster American 
poelry. 

American Association of Museums 

2233 Wisconsin Avoniie, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Purpose:. Jo proinolo the goals of museums as cullural, 

educational, and scientific ctMiters in the United 

Stales. 

American Community Theatre Association 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street, N. W. 

Washinglon, D. C. 20004 

Purpose: To unify the Jiims and efforts of community Ihe- 
atrnH in the United Slates; to promote and devel- 
op high(»st possible standards in all phases of 
community theatre production: to provide a 
meeling ground for community theatre work and 
encourage closer cooperation between individ- 
uals and organizalious at local, stale, regional 
and nnlional ((ivels. 

American Crafts Council 

44 West 53 Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Pur/3osfjr To promote Amei-ican craftsmen and their work 
as part of the cultural infiuence in our society; to 
encourage close relationship Ijetween the artist, 
designei', and industry. 

American Dance Guild, Inc. 

2 Riverview Place 

Hastings-on-IIudson, New York 10706 

Purpoan: To foster and extend dance as an art form in ac- 
cordance with the highest standards of the pro- 
fession, and to serve as a generative force in 
develoijJng the full potential of dance as a major 
art within Ihe fabric of American life. 

American Federation of Arts 

41 East G5 Sireet 

Now York, New York 10021 

Purpose: To serve the art needs of the American people, 
.particularly those in areas without large public 
collections and inslilutions; to broaden know^l- 
edge and appreciation of past and present arts; 
to foaler a boder understanding among nations 
through international exchange of art. 

American Federation of Film Societies 

144 Bleecker Street 

New York. New York 10012 

Purpose: To establish and maintain critical standards for 
film societies and other film organizations 
throughout the country, principally in colleges 
and schools. 



The American Film Institute 

1815 II Slnujl, N. W . 

Washinslon, D. C. 20005 

PiirpoHo: To ndvanco Ihn art of film and television in Amer- 
ica by preserving films, providing guidance to 
film teachers and tKlucators. and through creation 
of an advanced-training ctMiter for fihnmakers. 

American Music Center 

Suite 15-70. 2100 Broadway 

New York, New York 10023 

Pijr/)o.serTo foster and encoureige the composition of con- 
t{mi])()rary music: and to promote its production, 
pid)licntion, distribut ion and performance in 
every possible) way. 

American Musicological Society, Inc. 

201 South 34 Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 10104 

Piir/jose: The advancement of research in the various fields 
of music as a branch of learning and scholarship. 

American Society for Theatre Research 

Department of English 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 113G7 

Piir/)ose: To encourage theatre scholarship and to dissemi- 
nate information on theatre research. 

American Symphony Orchestra League 

Symphony Hill 

p! O. Box (3G 

Vienna, Virginia 22180 

PiM7)ose: To serve as a coordinating, research, and educa- 
tional agency and clearinghouse for symphony 
orchestras, musicians, conductors, composers, 
members of orchestra boards, and women's asso- 
ciations. 

American Theatre Association 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 

Pur/)ose: To promote noncommercial theatre at all levels 
and in all areas, both in practice and in the study 
of the form. 

Associated Councils of the Arts 

15C4 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

Purpose: To encourage the arts through cooperation with 
state, provincial, and community arts councils, 
national arts organizations, and individual lead- 
ers in the arts. 

Association for Professional Broadcasting Education 

1771 N Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 2003G 

Purpose: To improve education in broadcasting by encour- 
aging the adoption and practice of high standards 
for teachers in the field, providing adequate facil- 
ities for exchange of materials and information, 
bringing together those working in the industry 
and those in institutions of higher learning, and 
improving the capabilities and understanding of 
students entering the broadcasting profession. 
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Association of American Dance Companies, Inc. 

245 Wcsl 52 SlrcGl 

New York, New York 10019 

PiU'posh; To aid nonprofit dance companies of every de- 
scription in organizational and administrative 
development. 

Association of College and University Concert Managers, Inc. 

P. O. Box 2137 

Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Purpos(y. To improve the quality and extent of cultural 
programming on college and university campus- 
es; to bring together educators responsible for 
campus presentations of professional music, 
dance, theatre, lectures, film, and related pro- 
grams; to share information on the selection, pro- 
motion, and presentation of such events; to help 
develop qualified managerial personnel. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Inc. 

1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Purpose: Advancement of architectural education. 

Central Opera Service 

Metropolitan Opera 

Lincoln Center " 

New York, New York 10023 

Purpose: To fo.stor closer association among civic, comhiu- 
nity, college, and national opera companies 
through national and regional conferences, indi- 
vidual consultations, and information services; lo 
assist companies in planning, operation, and 
achievement of higher artistic standards; to serve 
as a repository for information on all aspects of 
opera. 

Children's Theatre Association 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20004 

Purpose: To promote children's theatre activities, includ- 
ing creative drama, by educational, community, 
and private groups; to encourage high standards 
in all types of children's theatre activity through- 
out America; to provide opportunities for the 
exchange of information between professional 
and volunteer workers in children's theatre. 

College Art Association of America 

432 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 

Piifjiose: To raise the standards of scholarship and of the 
teaching of art throughout the country. 

College Music Society 

College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

Pur/50se: To gather, consider, and disseminate ideas on the 

philosophy and practice of music as an integral 

part of higher education. 

Council of American Artist Societies 

112 East 19 Street 

New York, New York 10003 

Purpose: To promote appreciation of the traditional, the 
realistic, the figurative work in the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and graphics through cooperation 
of the representational-artists organizations. 



Dance Division of AAHPER 

(AmoriciTn Associalion for Mnnltli, Physical Education, and 
Kecruation) 

1201 Sixleenlh Stroot. N. W. 

Washiiiglon, D. C. 2003R 

Piirposo; To jjromole conlinuous development of sound 
pliilosojihies and policies in all forms of dnnce in 
oducallon — nlemonlary, secondary, and college — 
by providing effective leadership in the improve- 
ment of methodology and curriculum. 

Foundation for the Extension and Development of the 

American Professional Theatre, Inc. 

165 West 40 Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Purpose; To guide and counsel those jieople and groups 
promoting the expansion and improvement of 
live professional theatre in America by making 
available to them necessary information, provid- 
ing a consulting service, and offering specific ad- 
vice on request in connection with certain pro- 
posed projects. 

Music Educators National Conference 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Purposo: To advance music education; lo provide leader- 
ship in professional growth for music educators; 
to serve as a national voice for miisic education 
and as a clearinghouse for school music activities 
and interests; lo correlate music education in the 
United States and other parts of the world. 

Music Library Association 

Room 329 

104 West Huron 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 

Purpose: To promote the establishment, growth, and use of 
music libraries; to encourage the collection of 
music and musical literature in libraries; to fur- 
ther studies in musical bibliography; and to in- 
crease efficiency in music library service and 
administration. 

Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 

1831 Carew Tower 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

Purpose; To represent music teachers in studios, conserva- 
tories, music schools, public and private schools, 
and institutions of higher lertrning. 

National Art Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Purpose: To promote the study of problems and principles 
of teaching art; to encourage resiiarch and ex- 
perimentation; lo facilitate the professional and 
personal ce operation of its members; to hold 
public discussions and programs; lo publish arti- 
cles, reports, and surveys of concern to its mem- 
bership; to integrate the efforts of others with 
similar aims. 

National Association for American Composers and Conductors, 
Inc. 

133 West 69 Street 

New York, New York 10023 

Purpose: To encourage and develop American musical tal- 
ent and to provide opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of American musicr ' . 



National Association for Regional Ballet, Inc. 

1504 Broadwiiy 

Now York, Niiw York 10030 

PurpoHii: To dcvnlup aiui LMicourago incroasinyly high 
slnncljircl,s of porfarmancn and training among 
'•(jglonal, nonprofossionai (hincfi companies; (o 
implcmiml tho trond toward docentralization of 
dancn in the United Stato,s; to help hnild nudi- 
ences for dance throughout the country, 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

1340 Conneclicut Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C, 20030 

Puvpomr. To serve the needs ( f professionals in hroadcast- 
ing; to faster crealwe and effective; use of educa- 
tional technology; to conduct research in all 
areas of educational radio and television; to ex- 
pand extensive and diverse services to any indi- 
vidual or institution involved in the field of edu- 
cational noncommercial radio and television. 

National Association of Schools of Music 

Suite G50 

One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D. C. 20030 

Purpo^ia: The professional ciccr(?diling association for mu- 
sic in higher education. 

National Association of Schools of Theatre 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20004 

Purpnau: To provide recognition and eventually accredita- 
tion for theatre programs offered in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools of post- 
high-school level. 

National Association of Teachers of Singing, Inc« 

250 West 57 Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Purpaso; To encourage the highest standards of the vocal 
art and of ethical princi])les in the teaching of 
singing and to promoie v-ocal education and re- 
search at all levels, hoth for the enrichment of 
the general public and the professional advance- 
ment of the talented. 

National Council of the Arts in Education 

Lowell Hall 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 53700 

Piirposf}; To define the roles, problems, and challenges of 
arts education in society; to promote understand- 
ing among the American people of the impor- 
tance of the arts, particularly in education; to 
work toward the expansion and enrichment of 
educational resources and opportunities in the 
arts. 

National Federation of State Poetry Societies, Inc« 

Box 53 

Gresham, Wisconsin 54128 

Purpose: To form a federation of state poetry societies that 
shall serve to unite poets in bonds of fellowship 
and understanding. 



Nntional Guild of Community Music Schools, Inc« 

(i2() Grovi) Strcot 

Kvnnston, Illinois (i()2()1 

i^M/pfisn: To coord inn to tlu) work of coninuinity music: 
schools across (ho counlry; to stimulate the ar- 
j»aniwition of now community institutions and 
nommunily ii^oncios. 

National Institute for Architectural Education 

20 Wosl 40 Stroot 

Now Yorl<, Now Yorl< 10010 

i'nr/)os(j: To nrlvanoo architootural luluciilion by nvaluat- 
in^ studonl crcialivity in dosi^n an a nntionid 
basis; NIAE ol'fors its sorvicos froe and is not 
intcrostod in tbn promotion of "methods" or 
"styles," but rather in improving and stimulatiny 
the creative process in tho student. 

National Music Council 

Suite 15-70 

2100 Broadway 

New Yorl<, Now York 1002:J 

i'iir/)ose; To provide the member organizations with a fo- 
rum for the free discussion of problems affecting 
the national music life of this country; to speak 
with one voice for music whenever an authorita- 
tive exjiression of opinion is desirable; to pro- 
vide for the interchange of information among 
the member organizations. 

National Sculpture Society 

250 East 51 Street 

New York, Now York 10022 

Purpose: To foster the development and appreciation of 
sculjiture in the United States. 

National Trust for Historic Preservation 

740 Jackson Place, N. W. 

Washington, D, C. 20006 

Purpose: To receive donations of sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects significant in American history and culture; 
to preserve and administer them for public bene- 
fit ; to accept and administer gifts of money, secu- 
rities, or other property for the purpose of carry- 
ing out (he preservation program; to facilitate 
public participation in such program. 

The Poetry Society of America 

15 Gramercy Park 

New York, New York 10003 

Purpose: To promote and advance the quality of American 
poetry and to aid American poets by means of 
moral and financial backing. 

The Puppeteers of America, Inc, 

P. O. Box 1061 

Ojai, California 93023 

Purpose: To promote the art of puppetry. 

Sculptors Guild Inc« 

122 East 42 Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Piirpo.se: To organize annual exhibitions in order to pre- 
sent a wide variety of excellent contemporary 
sculpture, and to act as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about sculpture and sculptors. 



Secondary School Theatre Association 

Suiln 500 

1317 F Streul, N. W, 

Washington, D. C. 20004 

Piir/josn: To promo In I ho thtiatrc arts in seconclnry schoo's; 

dnvnlop unci maintain high standards of inslruc- 
tion and jiroduction in sncondary school Ihnalre; 
providn a professional organization through 
which sucondary school thnatre workers may co- 
operate in necessary professional projects; and 
encourage high i)rofessional standards of train- 
ing and practice for secondary school teachers 
and directors. 

Society for Ethnomusicology 

School of Music 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Purpose: Advancement of research and study in the field 
of ethnomusicology. 

United States Institute for Theatre Technology, Inc. 

245 West 52 Street 

New York, New York 10019 

• Purpose: To broaden understanding and increase knowl- 
edge of all practical considerations involved in 
bousing and presenting the performing arts; to 
conduct research in all factors of planning, de- 
sign, administration, production, and equipment 
for theatres, auditoriums, and arts centers. 

University and College Theatre Association 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street, N.W. 

Washinoton, D. C. 20004 

Purpose: To promote a continual and progressive exchange 
on common concerns among student.*:, teachers, 
and theaiTe practitioners engaged in theatre work 
at institutions of higher learning throughout the 
United States and Canada; to aid in establishing 
j)roduclion, research, and teaching standards; to 
stimulate the development of career opportuni- 
ties in theatre and theatre-related arts. 

University Film Association 

P. O. Box 831 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

P[/rposG: To further and develop the potentialities of the 
motion picture medium for purposes of instruc- 
tion and communication; to encourage the pro- 
duction of motion pictures in educational insti- 
tutions; to engage in teaching motion picture 
production techniques, history, criticism, and re- 
lated subjects; lo provide for the sharing of ideas 
concerning these matters. 

University Resident Theatre Association 

Suite 500 

1317 F Street, N, W. 

Washington, D. C. 20004 

Purpose: To facilitate the operation and create a climate 
favorable for the expansion of professional the- 
atre programs al colleges and universities in the 
United Slates. 
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ism " ^i- John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 

2700 E Street, NW 
FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS Washington, D.C. 20566 



10. 

ERIC 




The National Council on the Aging 
1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20036 



